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THURSDAY, AUGUST 5, 1841. 


ConsmERABLE anxiety prevails amongst the lovers of classical music, occa- 
sioned by the present peculiar dilemma of the Philharmonic Society, and the very 
singular conduct of some of its most eminent members. At the annual meeting, a 
short time since, when the election of Directors for the ensuing year came on, 
Mr. Potter and Mr. Bishop declined to serve—the meeting, however, made a 
choice and wise selection; and the friends of the Society and of the Art, looked 
forward with reasonable hopes to a satisfactory forthcoming season, and the con- 
valescence, under judicious treatment, of the drooping institution—but the ballot- 
box had scarcely cooled, when the resignation of Mr. Moscheles called upon the 
members for another election, and Mr. Novello was chosen—and now, we are told, 
Mr. Novello refuses to serve—all this is very singular and mysterious, and seems 
to wear the semblance of a cabal, on the one side or the other, either amongst the 
electors or the elected, which is at variance with the reputation of the individual 
parties, and derogatory as well as dangerous to the society. 

What these gentlemen's private reasons and motives may be, we of course know 
not, and scarcely heed—we were informed last season, that when Mr. Moscheles 
was invited to conduct one of the concerts, he demurred on the ground that the 
society had slighted him at the last election ; and his resignation looks a little like 
the coquettish retaliation of a young miss who has not been led out to a previous 
quadrille—but even if the general excuse be genuine, “ professional engagements, 
&c.,” we can scarcely receive them from such men, and at such a moment. The 
Philharmonic, from a long succession of inefficient managers and faulty manage- 
ment, has been shaken to the base of its once solid foundation; but it is still the 
highest executive musical institution in this country, and the most eminent in the 
world—the palladium of our veteran musical glory—the sheet anchor of our young 
musical hope—it behoves, then, every member to bring his utmost strength to its 
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support, and the more skilful and experienced, in particular, to rally in its defence. 
The music lovers of England, if they do not catch the infection of this indifference, 
will naturally consider every member unworthy who does not volunteer in the 
struggle, and will class as renegadoes those who obey not the summons to be in 
the van. But the society, which must suffer as all bodies do, by the attaint of its 
members, may chance to find a still worse evil take reot in its system through the 
force of pernicious precedent; for if amongst the few whose qualities or attain- 
ments seem to point them out as eligible directors of such an institution, three or 
four or more, are to shirk the duty, there is no guessing where the desertion will 
stop—Mr. E.’s engagements, or caprices, or indolence, are as dear to him as Mr. 
D.’s, and Mr. F.’s have as much right to be indulged as Mr. E.’s—especially too, 
if the coquetry we have glanced at above be sufficient to strengthen the example— 
and thus the affairs of the most important season—the very crisis of the society’s 
existence—may fall into the hands of the least adequate, may be left without 
directors at all, or what is still more dangerous with a directory unassorted and 
self neutralised—its power over-ballasted—its light bushelled—where, then, shall 
we find the Philharmonic ? where will English music and musicians be next year ? 

Let us not presume to pry into so gloomy a presage—let us hope that the 
renegades will again recant; that they will reconsider their reasons and motives, 
and find in the present exigence a paramount inducement to exertion—and at all 
events, let us invoke the many sound sensible men who, conscious of their own 
unfitness for the responsible duties, are the better judges of what is requisite in a 
director, to select a competent associate for those already in office ; and to aid, by 
every exertion in their power, the prosperous progress of an institution which has 
fostered our infancy of Art and can best contribute to its permanent stalwart 


triumph. C. 


PROGRESS OF MUSIC. 
(Translated from the French of M. Delaire.) 


Parricurar studies, carried to a high degree of perfection, have discovered an 
admirable connexion between all human sciences. This may be further elucidated 
by the history of that art on which we are about to cast a hasty glance. 

In triumphing over the ancient forms of worship, in rearing Ler churches on the 
ruins of the Greek temples, Christianity was careful to collect all which could be 
useful to her amid the fragments of the annihilated creeds ; and thus were trans- 
mitted to us the disfigured remains of Greek music, on which we have founded our 
system of harmony. With the invention of the organ immense treasures fell 
under the hands of the musician, but long experience was necessary before he 
could avail himself of them. At first he was content to accompany the plain-chant 
either in the unison or octave. The rd of the instrument, the volume of the 
sounds produced by its long tubes, and joined to the voices of the singers, have a 

werful effect on the senses. Still, the repetition of this soon rendered it 
inadequate ; and the necessity of satisfying an auditory, grown more exacting, 
incited the organist to aim at a further development of the resources of his instru- 
ment. Then he first began to practise a harmony, either above or below the 
plain-chant, accordingly as this was on the right hand or the left. 

To a harmony without rhythm, and consequently without melody, succeeded a 
regular doctrine, of which counterpoint was the result. ‘The developments of 
canon and fugue gave interest and variety to music, till then monotonous. The 
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term monotonous is here employed, because no excursive attempt had been yet 
made to depart from the given key. Soon, composers adopted the absurd custom 
of taking for the theme of their compositions the melody of licentious songs, on 
which they delighted to found a work full of difficulties Pope Marcellus, 
wearied with the complaints brought against this music, was about to restore the 
old church chant, when Palestrina appeared, and, by his simple and chastened 
style, disarmed the pontiff. The art, still in its infancy, required numerous im- 
provements ; one of the most important of which was effected by Claude Monte- 
verdo, in creating the chord of the dominant, also the ninth without preparation. 
He was the first who ventured to employ the minor fifth as a consonance, it havin 
been, before this time, regarded as a dissonance. But Carissimi caused a still 
greater revolution, by introducing accompaniments to a measured air, and thus 
giving to his compositions a dramatic colouring. At length the Palestrina school 
was replaced by the accompanied and concerted style. Abuse, however, soon 
followed the innovation ; noise was substituted for inspiration, and it was necessary 
to return once again to simplicity. Pergolese effected the requisite reform ; 
without being less scientific than his predecessors, he rejected the abuse of science. 
A simple and pure harmony was employed to support melodies graceful and ex- 
pressive. This music, which we still admire, would no doubt have long continued 
the type which all were to follow, had not instrumentation offered fresh resources 
to composers. Corelli separated instrumental from vocal music ; Stamitz invented 
the symphony ; Gluck stamped on theatrical compositions a character and dramatic 
effect, which became the foundation of a school; and Handel created a third and 
more enduring genera, by the production of his wondrous Oratorios. Haydn, 
Mozart, Gossec, introduced new instruments into the orchestra, entered new 
regions, and enlarged the opera by substituting for ariettes regular airs, concerted 
pieces, grand choruses, and finales. Combining in their works utility and variety, 
science and the inspirations of genius, correctness of style and dramatic expression, 
they appeared to have carried the art to its height, and to have left no room for 
innovation to their successors, when, suddenly, two extraordinary men arose—the 
one in Germany, the other in Italy ; the first of whom died at the moment when 
he began to be understood, the second is still in the eo of his age. 

Rossini, gifted with great organic sensibility, full of tact and finesse, has em- 
ployed these precious faculties with admirable address, so as to achieve, in a little 
time, an almost universal celebrity. Eager for the attainment of his object, he 
has skilfully sought to seduce the many by superficial and brilliant qualities, and 
has preferred the beauty that is felt to that which is understood. Gifted with an 
astonishing fruitfulness, he has been prodigal of delicious melodies, which he has 
scattered, as it were, at hazard, and without troubling himself as to their suitable- 
ness. His works are distinguished by the elegance and boldness of forms, the 
colour, and, occasionally, the warmth of the subject; but they want, generally, 
correctness and harmonic regularity ; in fine, his music resembles an ce, the 
structure of which, embellished with all the ornaments of sculpture, rests on @ 
slight and unseen foundation. Still it has an irresistible charm—coquettish, but 
lovely ; its faults are all seen, but it is by them that we are captivated. The com- 
poser’s innovations are anathematized, but we are sure to go and hear him again. 

Beethoven, on the contrary, was neither felt nor appreciated as he deserved, 
during life. Too deep and melancholy for the vulgar, he was thought obscure 
and ridiculous ; too independent and proud to become a courtier, he lived poor, 
and almost unknown. With an ardent soul, and an energetic character, he 
acquired a power which served him as a lever to agitate men at will, to raise or 
attemper their passions. Living in solitude, he fell back upon himself, and studied 
in the depths of his own being, in the movements of his internal life, whether 
tranquil or agitated. Thus, all his works are a translation of his sentiments and 
emotions. In those works, he has expressed all his hate, sorrow, rage, revenge, 
and also his reveries of bliss. There all his impressions are depicted, as in a 
magical mirror, and he himself is the enchanter who unveils to us these mysteries. 
How prodigious is he in symphony, that wondrous combination of all instru- 
ments !—with what art does he oppose masses, strongly delineated, to details full 
of delicacy, and simply indicated !—how well he understands the art of mixing 
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masculine beauties with feminine sportiveness !—how he gives warmth to his 
subject, and impetus to the action, until it approach the dénouement and general 
explosion ! 

ere we see two men of genius very differently treated by Fortune, and by 
those whom they have enriched with their works. Where shall we find the 
caute of this, unless in their characters, which were reflected in the works of each r 
The habits, taste, and inclination—in fine, the individuality of each, is reflected in 
their works. The one, yielding to an impetuous necessity, has written without 
the thought of pleasing, and, in his gloom and passion, has expressed thoughts of 

rofundity and grandeur. Could he be comprehended by those whom the indo- 

Sass of society renders indifferent to great things, and incapable of elevating 
themselves to the contemplation of truth? No. Thus, his music caused a vibra- 
tion only in souls similar to his own: the number of this elect gradually increased, 
and now its testimony is supported by general authority. The other, often 
beautiful, always pleasing, has limited himself to surprising the ear by anagreeable 
melody ; and it must be admitted, that he has shewn much talent in this part of 
the art; but, in occupying himself with this alone, he has _enervated his music, 
and weakened its power, by an abundance of gewgawry. Yet he has obtained 
the most popularity, because most accordant with the disposition of his general 
hearers. Rossini, following the caprices of his imagination, has sought variety 
by blending numerous airs. Beethoven also seeks variety, but in unity; like 
a true Proteus, reproducing his parent idea under a thousand different forms, he 
rouses attention, and creates a growing interest. Both strive for great effects by 
the number of instruments ; but with the one, the concurrence of all is necessary 
to give a grand and full harmony ; while, with the other, they are often mere 
a Cp 

his parallel naturally brings us to the remark, that the mode of life rendered 
necessary by circumstances, or chosen by the artist or man of letters, exercises a 
powerful influence on their productions. Joy and suffering produce corresponding 
effects on the composer’s mind, and thereby on his works. The beautiful causes 
more pleasure than admiration—the sublime, more of admiration than pleasure. 
And music can never be sublime, unless when painting sorrowful events and 
pathetic situations. Such music is not felt by the cold and insensible heart, which 
delights only in what cheers and amuses it. 

To return to the subject, of the progress made by music, we shall see that, to 
the present time, innovations, abuses, and reform, have succeeded each other : 
that, since the beginning of the eighteenth century, the composers have employed 
themselves less with science than with effects; that now-a-days these effects are 
evidently degenerating into noise. Many are transported with pleasure at the 
sound of drums, cymbals, and trumpets—they desire, they say, to have strong 
emotions excited ; but let them be on their guard, nothing that is violent is durable. 
Everything fades and wears out by excess. Let us also not forget, that the sub- 
lime is on the confines of the ridiculous. With a numerous orchestra and a 
knowledge of chords, it is easy to excite surprise,—and as easy to tire. It is 
poser =A better to move, to soften, by gracefulness of melody. Let us adopt 
gratefully the improvements of those men of genius who have exalted the art, 
without exaggerating their defects—without exhausting ourselves by searching 
for variety in extravagance and incoherence. 





OPERAS IN ENGLAND. 


(From the Manchester Courier.) 


Tuere are many in this country, too many indeed, who pretend to laugh at 
what they call the “ absurdities” of an opera; who lift their philosophic heads so 
far above the beauties of God’s creation as to look upon the romance of life 
through the distorted medium of cloud and vapour; who laugh at the mysteries 
of musical harmony; who can find no charm in the mental outpourings of a 
Mozart, a Beethoven, a Weber, or a Bishop; we envy not the narrow sphere of 
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such utilitarian clay models ;—we pity the man who is incapable of appreciating 
the eternal beauties which spring from the glorious combination of music, poetry, 
and painting,—for of these three, opera is the legitimate offspring. A man who goes 
to a theatre must have imbibed some of the ethereal essence, through the medium 
of which the author or composer has developed his thoughts; he must not carry 
with him images of cotton bags, or sugar hogsheads, or the figures of an account 
current ; he must leave chandelier, and gas light, and canvas and tinsel behind 
him, and away to the fields of poetry and song, hand in hand with the magician 
of the hour. Certainly the way in which the efforts of genius are put before the 
public in England generally, is a great drawback from the true enjoyment 
of the ge In the provinces particularly, the management is undertaken 
by needy men as mere money speculations, who, for the most part, are 
possessed of neither taste nor feeling for art in any shape, the vulgarities 
of the many are pandered to, and consequently the least outlay gives the 
fairest chance of a remunerating profit. The capabilities of an opera, with its 
poetry of action, must not be dwindled down to the simplicity of a mere concert ; 
we must have it full and complete, and then we will stake our reputation for pro- 
phecy upon its adequate success. 





THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 


Tue preparations for the approaching festival are most satisfactory. The 
liberality and fine taste of the stewards, and the skill and judgment of Mr. Amott, 
the organist, have concurred to lay the foundation of a series of performances 
which will worthily commemorate the hundred and seventeenth “ Meeting of the 
Choirs of Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester, for the benefit of the widows and 
orphans of clergymen in the three dioceses.” Though such be the name and 
object of these musical festivals, at which, when they were established, and long 
after, the clergy of each cathedral added their musical attainments to the efforts 
of the united choirs, these choirs now form but a mere imperceptible speck in the 
mass of performers present at each meeting, whilst the humble endeavours of the 
minor canons, choral vicars, and other clergymen, have, in accordance with the 
progress of the art, been replaced by professional performers of the highest skill. 

rom the greater size of the colhcteal and the command of more ample means, 
the Gloucester Festival is looked upon as the elder brother of the others, which 
succeed it with more humble appliances. Matters, therefore, are expected to be 
upon a larger scale, and to produce grander effects. 

The stars vocal of the meeting will be Madame Dorus-Gras, Madame Viardot, 
and Signor Tamburini ; together with Miss Hawes, Miss Birch, Messrs. Bennett, 
Hobbs, Phillips, and Alfred Novello. ‘The instrumental department will comprise 
most of the principal London performers, led by Messrs. F’. Cramer and Loder— 
the chorus, in addition to the resident choirs, has been culled from the choral 
societies of the Metropolis and elsewhere—and the whole will include an orchestra 
of between three and four hundred. 

The Cathedral performances will consist of Handel’s Messiah, and “ Israel in 
Eeypt,” Haydn’s. “ Creation,” Mendelssohn’s “ Lobgsang,” and Spohr’s “ Last 
Judgment,” with several favourite selections; the Evening Concerts will take 
place in the Town Hall, and will be Miscellaneous. The Festi:al will conclude 
with a ball on Friday Evening, for which Mr. Weippart’s, band has been engaged. 
Her Majesty has consented to become the Patron of the Festival, which, from its 
being the only one announced for this season, is likely to attract a numerous assem- 
blage, not only from the vicinity, but from remote parts of the country. 





MOTETT SOCIETY. 


WE lately mentioned this association, which we are happy to find is daily 
increasing in numbers and proficiency—the following extracts from the prospectus 
put forth by the noble and evden Committee, will doubtless prove interesting 
to many of our Readers :-— 
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The Society has been established from a conviction that none of the various 
Musical Associations already existing fully comply with conditions which are felt 
by many to be indispensable to the right performance and appreciation of Sacred 

usic. In some of these societies, ancient Music is perfo ; but in all of them 
the mixed character of the Music, and in some the plan on which their operations 
are conducted, have proved distasteful to many lovers of ecclesiastical music. In 
the Motett Society, it is hoped that the objections alluded to have been avoided ; 
and that such provisions have been made as will enable its members, while they 
enjoy the art of the musician, to preserve that reverence which is due to sacred 


things. 

The object of this Society shall be to revive the study and practice of the 
ancient Choral Music of the Church, understanding by this term the Sacred 
Compositions of the best Masters.down to the middle of the seventeenth century. 

e Society will hold its Meetings for practice for the present, at the All Souls’ 
and Trinity National Schools, adjoining All Souls’ Church, Langham Place, every 
Monday evening, at Eight o'clock. 

The Committee of the Motett Society, in carrying into effect one of its Rules, 
“ that the Society shall, from time to time, print selections of Standard Church 
Music for the use of its members,” have resolved to extend to the public the 
advantages afforded by the plan; and to admit subscribers, who shall be entitled 
to a copy of each of the works as they appear. When the great scarcity of this 
kind of Music, and the daily increasing demand for it are considered, the Com- 
mittee are persuaded that the opportunity thus afforded of procuring a collection 
of the best Sacred Music at a very moderate price, will be embraced by a large 
number of persons throughout the country. Subscribers of one guinea a year 
will be entitled to one copy of every work printed by the Society. The quantity 
of Music printed during the year will depend on the number of Subscribers ; but 
in the event of 500 names being received, the Committee will be enabled to afford, 
for one year’s subscription, about 300 pages. 

Persons desirous of becoming Subscribers are requested to forward their names 
and Subscriptions as speedily as possible, to either of the Secretaries,—the Rev. 
G. Woodgate, or Mr. Dyce, care of Mr. Burns, 17, Portman Street, Portman 
Square ; or to Mr. Edward Rimbault, Managing Editor to the Society, 9, Den- 
mark Street, Soho. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FOREIGN COPYRIGHT. 
To the Editor of the Musica Wor.up. 


Mr. Eprror,—I have hitherto been only a “looker on” in regard to recent pro- 
ceedings, being persuaded that either through your agency, or by any other means, 
the sooner the point in dispute is brought to a final settlement, the better it will be for 
the interests of the art, as well as the trade and profession at large. Up to the period 
when an injunction was obtained and confirmed in the matter of “ Lestocq,” which, for 
reasons shrewdly conjectured. by others, hut best understood by the belligerents, was 
suffered to rest there, I will venture to say that no English publisher of foreign com- 
positions ever seriously thought he held any safe or exclusive right beyond what might 
be given him through the translation of the libretto of an opera, and the adaptation of the 
poetry to the purposes of the English stage—and that conceded to the former alone, 
leaving the music “ as it was, is now, and ever shall be” till the “ International Copy- 
right Act” becomes law, by being reciprocated on the Continent. Genius, like mer- 
chandise, will sooner or later find out the best market—yet, by whomsoever imported, 
or however disposed of, the buyer and seller of both must be subject to the laws as they 
find them ; else, why all the hubbub pro and con about “ Free Trade,” “Corn Laws,” 
and “ Cheap Bread”? It cannot for a moment be argued that the legislative enact- 
ments of one country are intended for, or can at pleasure be made subservient to, the 
uses of another, although in a recent judgment a very high authority is reported to 
have said, that Auber assigned his right to a Parisian publisher “for England and 
Ireland” (!) in a work, be it observed, written expressly to suit the tastes of his coun- 
trymen, and published under the laws of France. marriage between Protestants, 
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solemnized under a Roman-catholic ritual by a priest of that persuasion, or vice versa, 
would be equally valid. 

It is well known that an alien has it not in his power to execute a conveyance in 
this country, but even if he had, his work by that very circumstance becomes repudi- 
ated by the laws of his own. Waiving, however, for the sake of argument, this view 
of the subject, and supposing the preliminaries to be all correct, so different is the 

rocess that constitutes and confirms capyright—and so rigid is the censorship in 

rance and other countries in regard to either literary or musical compositions, that 
the simultaneous publication upon which our wiseacres here mainly rely, is almost, 
nay altogether, impracticable ; because publication and proof of copyright are there 
effected by one and the same means, and at the same moment ; any act of piracy being 
dealt with in the most simple and summary way.’ The publishing booksellers both in 
Paris and London laugh at the proceedings of the music sellers in this metropolis, and 
yet the laws of copyright affecting authors and publishers in regard to both assign- 
ments and piracies are regulated by the same enactments. Reference has been made 
to “ Patent right,” but if the analogy is intended to apply to “ Copyrights” it is a mos 
unfortunate one, inasmuch as before the-former can be taken out, the minutest parti- 
culars must be set forth and registered'where they are open for public inspection ; 
whereas the soi-disant right in the latter is made to depend upon a fraudulent entry at 
“ Stationers’ Hall,” and the words—* This Work is property,” or “ copyright,” engraved 
at the foot of the title-page; this being all the protection that hundreds of such publi- 
cations are now made to rely upon, if we except. those for which a mere nominal con- 
sideration has been given. I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c., A Scrurator. 


[We are surprised that it has never been suggested to convene a public meeting 
of all parties concerned in this very interesting question, for the purpose of taking 
steps for mutual conciliation; or for the adoption of some application to the legisla- 
ture, by whose interference alone, we fear, the matter can be satisfactorily ad- 
justed.—Ep. M. W.] 


ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
To the Editur:of the Musicau Wor.p. 


Str,—Having frequently seen observations in the public journals upon her Majesty’s 
predilection for foreign music and. musicians, and her consequent neglect of native 
talent—I beg, through the medium. of your valuable journal, to record an instance 
which, I think, will prove that her, Majesty, has no deep-rooted prejudice against the 
music of her native country. During the. recent royal visit at Panshanger, near Hert- 
ford, the members of the Hertford. Amateur Glee Society were requested by Earl 
Cowper to perform at Panshanger during.the. dinners, on the evenings of the 29th and 
30th July, which request they gladly, complied;with. The performance was under the 
direction of Mr. C. Itigeme, whe presided at one of Broadwood’s splendid grand 
pianofortes, and the vocal. pieces were exclusively by English composers, consisting 
of trios, glees, and choruses, by Dr. Arne, Shield, Paxton, Bishop, Balfe, &c. ; both 
her Majesty and Prince Albert were graciously pleased to express their approbation 
and delight in terms so highly flattering; that Mr. B. and the other performers will be 
long ere they cease to rememberit. I mention these facts to shew that her Majesty 
has certainly no inherent dislike to English music ; why she hears so little of it is a 
matter which I confess I do not understand, but I cannot help thinking that what I 
have before stated; however unimportant it may. appear to some, may have the desirable 
effect of causing her: Majesty for the future to be more desirous of ‘hearing English 
music, as she might imagine that if a society of mere country amateurs coul pe ‘orm 
in such a manner as to give her’ Majesty satisfaction, what might be done if the per- 
formers consisted of some of those numerous highly-accomplished English singers who 
are at present languishing for the want of the sunshine of Royal Patronage, which by 
some means or other at present appears to be almost exclusively enjoyed by foreigners. 
Hoping you will not deem the foregoing unworthy of insertion in your widely-circu- 
lated publication, I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c., A Lover or EnouisH Music. 
Hertford, 2nd August, 1841. 

[The above is too honourable to all —_ for us to hesitate about its insertion ; 
we ee the Hertford Amateur Glee Society, and devoutly pray 
for the fulfilment of our correspondent’s patriotic anticipations—Ep. M. W.] 
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THE POOR FIDDLER’S ODE TO HIS OLD FIDDLE. 


Torn 

Worn 
Oppressed I mourn 

Bad 


Sad 
Three-quarters mad 
Money gone 
Credit none 
Duns at door 
Half a score 
Wife in lain 
Twins again 
Others ailing 
Nursearailing 
Billy hooping 
Betsy crouping 
Besides poorJoe 
With fester’d toe. 
Come, then, my Fiddle, 
Come, my time-worn friend, 
With gay and brilliant sounds 
Some sweet tho’ transient solace lend. 
Thy polished neck in close embrace 
I clasp, whilst joy illumes my face. 
When o’er thy strings I draw my bow, 
My drooping spirit pants to rise; 
A lively strain I touch — and, lo! 
I seem to mount above the skies. 
There on Fancy’s wing I soar, 
Heedless of the duns at door ; 
Oblivious all, I feel my woes no more ; 
But skip o’er the strings, 
As my old Fiddle sings, 
“‘Cheerily oh! merrily go! 
“ Presto! good master, 
“You very well know 
. “I will find Music, 
“If you will find bow, 
“ From E, up ir alto, to G, down below.” 
Fatigued, I pause to change the time 
For some Adagio, solemn and sublime. 
With graceful action moves the sinuous arm; 
My heart, responsive to the soothing charm, 
Throbs equably; whilst every health-corroding care 
Lies prostrate, vanquished by the soft mellifluous air. 
More and more plaintive grown, my eyes with tears o’erflow, 
And Resignation mild, soon smooths my wrinkled brow. 
Reedy Hautboy may squeak, wailing Flauto may squall, 
The Serpent may grunt, and the Trombone may bawl; 
But, by Poll,* my old Fiddle’s the prince of them all. 
Could e’en Dryden return, thy praise to rehearse, 
His Ode to Cecilia would seem rugged verse. 
Now to thy case, in flannel warm to lie, 
Till call’d again to pipe thy master’s eye. 
* Apollo. 
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REVIEW. 


We have received a letter from Mr. Jewson, complaining of our notice of his 

“ Impromptu,” in the last Number but one of our Journal—we must decline to 
rint the letter, which can have no interest for the readers of the “ Musical 
orld” generally, but we most earnestly desire to be just on all occasions, and 
we would fain be generous to one who has addressed us in a gentlemanly spirit, 


and with some reasonable ground of complaint. 

In the first place, then, we readily acknowledge that Mr. J. is guiltless of 
octaves in the e alluded to in the last line but four of our notice—the error 
was ours, not his. 

With regard to the —— from an augmented 4th to an octave by similar 
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motion, the passage is as follows :— 





















































Here the D natural and the G sharp, forming an augmented 4th, both move by 
similar motion to C; this is in two parts, the parts being doubled, making 
no difference in the number. . Jewson, we have no doubt, an idea of the 
French sixth when he wrote this; had the chord been taken entire we should not 
have objected to the above progression, but in two parts the progression is utterl 
inadmissible, as any book on counterpoint, or as one of his masters (Mr. Goss, 
would tell Mr. J., should he think proper to make the inquiry. This progression 
occurs twice in page 3, and once in pages 6 and 7 respectively. 

With regard to the second charge, “ the cross resolution of discords,” the 7th 
on E resolved on the 7th on C sharp, we deny “ that the example of the great 
masters has rendered” it ‘“ allowable ;” what may be disagreeable in the passage, 
and what zs so, we will point out. The passage is— 













































































In the resolution of this 7th on E, what becomes of D the 7th? Does it fall to 
C and make hidden octaves of a very disagreeable kind with the bass? Or does 
it fall to B, and make the eable progression of 7ths by similar motion with 
the bass? Or perhaps it falls to E sharp, making a most pleasant false relation 
with the bass, in addition to the beautiful resolution of the 7th on the semitone 
above its root. Mr. J. may take his choice of these; we recommend him to shew 
this to his masters, Messrs. Potter and Goss, and take their opinions on it. There 
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is another grammatical error, occurring in the last line of page 11, of Mr. J.’s 


work. 
ey? . 
> —-» - 
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Here the 7th on B is resolved on the 3 on D; this is not admissible. 





My lovely Kate. E. Clare. Jeffreys and Nelson. 
A remarkably unaffected and pleasing ballad, in which it is easy to trace great 
talent for vocal composition, and a well trained harmonist, in possession of much 
natural taste. 





Lines.to a Beauty. _ Pio Cianchettini. Willis and Co. 

A ballad of a very superior caste ; one which, when sung bya fine voice posses- 
sing much physical power, can never fail to produce a great effect. The style of 
the melody. is extremely original and dramatic, if we may use the expression, and 
for all that relates to the harmony and ingenuity of the pianoforte accompaniment, 
the author’s name and family is more than a sufficient guarantee. 








Yes, Iwill leave this festive Scene. Pio. Cianchettini. Cramer and Co. 


The ingenious author of this song displays a remarkable facility at the inven- 
tion of melody, of a strikingly declamatory and dramatic character. Every: 
passage is perfectly free from common-place and hackneyed ideas ; at the same time 
nothing appears harsh or unnatural, and in the hands of'a good'singer, and’ before 
a drawing-room audience, however fastidious, such a ballad must infallibly please. 





Glide on, glide on. Canzonet. H. Lunn. Jeffreys and Nelson. 


A very pleasing vein of melody associated with great purity of harmony, and 
much ingenuity in the accompaniment, distinguishes this extremely pretty canzonet, 
and will render it, no doubt, a general fayourite, 





Love seeking a.Lodging. John Blockley. Jackson, Blockley, and Co. 

A very pleasing comic song, untainted. with a ee of vulgarity. The 
melody is airy and i in no usual degree; and the pianoforte ve js 4 
ment, which is elegant and well devised, contains some passages which greatly set 
off the arch drollery of the text. 





The Flag that braved a thousand Years the Battle and the Breeze. E, J. Loder. 
D’Almaine and Co. 

Mr. Loder has here presented us with a fine martial song, well calculated to 

shew off a powerful baritone or bass voice. ‘The sentiments expressed by the text 

are such as must satisfy the most enthusiastic admirer of Britannia’s “Wooden 
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Walls,” and naval pe vigg # and the bold rattling style of the melody is admi-- 
rably suited to the text. ith these recommendations it is scarcely necessary to 
say that this song has already become a universal favourite. 

















































Foreign. 
MILAN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


It is now a long time since I wrote to you, but you have lost little by my silence, 
for this is the most unmusical time of the year with us. The Scala has been closed 
for several weeks, and will not re-open for another month; when we are promised 
a very indifferent company for the autumnal season, none of its members known in 
England, except Signora Brambilla. We have had comic operas at the little 
Teatro Re, tolerably well supported ; and in the very limited space of the house 
have had good effect, both in performance and profit. A new comic opera by 
Maestro Degola, is forthcoming. 

There have been great musical doings at several of the smaller towns, the 
annual Fairs taking place at this oP nism but nothing very astonishing has re- 
sulted. In fact, the principal musical conversazioni has arisen out of the perform- 
ance on the piano of a little girl, Maria Fumeo, in her eighth year, who is really 
a surprising creature; and who will, doubtless, after a probationary month in 
Paris, gather “ pies opinions” from the London dilettanti. Mercadante has 
been appointed Principal of the Conservatorio Reale at Naples, with an obligation 
to write only for the “ San Carlo.” 

The Duke de Modena is said to have offered: Rossinia sum nearly reaching a 
thousand pounds English, to compose a one-act opera for the inauguration of a 
newly built opera house in the capital of the duchy,—Rossini could not, however, 
be prevailed on to plunge again into the castalian fountain of the ink-bottle. A 

oung composer has undertaken the task, and great expectation pervades the 
happy little territory. 
ou will have heard, I suppose, that our talented little country-woman, 
Clara Novello, has ane on the stage at Padua. A very excellent critic 
told me yesterday that he had been present on her debut, and that it was 
indicative of very high. future success in the histrionic art—her singing was 
very much admired. Miss Novello has, what is called here, “sold herself” 
for three years—that is, she has articled herself to a Correspondente, or theatrical 
agent, who lets her out upon the most advantageous terms to himself, he engaging 
to pay the lady a certain stipend, and all travelling expenses to and from the places 
where she is engaged. This is a wise arrangement, for besides that she is spared 
the trouble of negotiating engagements, it will be the interest of her employer to 
keep up her reputation, and procure her the most formidable support wherever she 





appears. 

The Vestale of Mercadante is at present the most favourite opera in Italy—it is 
playing at several theatres in the Provinces, and at Naples, with considerable 
success. It it said here that Signor Poggi is to be the successor of Rubini, in the 
Paris Italian Opera ; but, in case the great Tenor = in his present deter- 
mination to sing no more in Paris, Signor Manfredi has been engaged for the 
ensuing winter, Signor Poggi being retained on this side the Alps till 1843. 
Signor Poggi is Ft singer of the Rubini school, the only Tenor I have heard 
who is at all worthy to follow the great original—like Rubini, he is a very un- 

" impassioned actor. ‘The next most popular artists at present are Signora Friz- 
zolini, Signori G. Ronconi, and Marini, basses, and a new tenor Rigs Fraschini, 
who is making a furore at Naples. You shall hear from me shortly, and I trust, 
more profitably. Addio. A. 

Albergo della Regina d’ Inghilterra, 
Contrada Larga, No. 3267 in Milano. 
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FLORENCE. 


A one Act Opera by Prince Poniatowski, entitled “Don Desiderio,” has been 
produced at the small theatre in this city, which has attracted great attention 
during a considerable run. The “ Mose” has been successfully played at the grand 
opera. 

MONTPELLIER. 

A new Comic Opera, entitled Belzebuth, composed by Castilblaze, has been 

roduced in this town. It is full of originality, and has become an established 


vorite. 
BARCELONA. 


The public feeling in this city has been manifesting itself by crowded audiences 
to witness the performance of Auber’s Masaniello; this opera is an especial 
favorite. 

BERLIN. 


The old favorites Fidelio, Robert le Diable, Oberon, and Rossini’s Otello, have 
been repeated, while an important acquisition has been gained to the company of 
the Grand Opera in the person of Malle. Tuczeck; her performances of Amine in 
the Nachtwandlerin, Susanne in Figaro, and Isabelle in Robert le Diable, gave 
general satisfaction. Madame Fassmann has been re-engaged for four years at 
the Royal Opera. Several concerts have been given, but they have not been 
distinguished by any unusual feature. 


VIENNA. 


An Oratorio by Franz Hoelzl, entitled “Noah,” has been performed by the 
Harmonic Association, with considerable applause., A new opera by Netzer is 
in rehearsal, of which private report speaks highly. Several festivals are getting 
up here, and at Pesth, and throughout the empire. 


8T. PETERSBURG. 


A new Grand Opera, by Struisky, was produced on the 30th of June, and proved 
most successful ; it is entitled Parascha, and is founded on a remarkable incident 
in Russian history. 

SERVIA. 

In the small town of Kragujewac a new National Opera, Zenitha Cara Dusana, 
(the Marriage of Cara Dusana) has been successfully produced; the audiences 
have been most numerous and enthusiastic, a proof of the rapid spread of an 
improved musical taste. The music of this opera is by Schlesinger. 


ROCHELLE. 


A musical festival took place here on the 20th ult., and following days. 
Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul” was the principal sacred performance, and it is but 
justice to say, it was ere given, considering that the orchestra and singers 
were entirely provincial, and for the most part amateurs. Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony, and the Guillaume Tell Overture, were the great features of the secular 
concerts. The festival concluded with a banquet to George Onslow, who had 
assisted at this general congress of the musicians of the west. 





Provincial. 


*,* This department of the ‘‘ Musica Wor.p” is compiled and abridged from the provincial press 
and from the letters of our country correspondents. We are, therefore, not ib] 
for any matter or opinion it may contain.—Ep. M. W. 





MANCHESTER. 


Herr Schumann, . who was here a fortnight since, performing “ Fidelio,” “Der 
Freischutz,” “ Robert the Devil,” and “A ‘Night in Grenada,” with his far-famed 
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company, band, and chorus, including Madame Schodel, Messrs. Tichatschek, and 
Staudigl, &c., returned to the theatre royal last Monday (July 26,) and gave the operas 
of “ Fidelio,” “ Die Zauberfléte,” and “ Don Giovanni,” in a style far superior even 
to the expectations created by the reports of the London papers. Though shorn in 
the first instance of the brightest star of the y, Madame Heinefetter, and latterly 
still further enfeebled by the secession of Herr Staudigl, yet the performances have 
been of a quality to throw into shade and disgrace every native operatic attempt 
hitherto made in this part ofthe country. The precision of the orchestre, the effective 
chorus, and sensible vocalization of the lwiadlecn-ailis are more emulous of pleasing 
than astonishing their auditors—formed an ensemble of perfection, in spite of the 
drawback of inefficient scenery and machinery, at once attractive and satisfying to 
the lovers of music and rationality. The happiest augury for the success of music in 
England, is derivable from the fact of these performances having proved equally 

rosperous without, as with the stars—the example set of supplying the want of 
individual extraordinary talent, by unanimous exertion of the many, if followed by our 
own artists, will assuredly lead to fame and profit. The following extract from “ The 
Manchester and Salford Advertizer” is extremely pertinent, and worthy of notice by 
the class of persons usually styled “ stars.” 

“ The relative salaries, as stated by the ‘ Guardian,’ are not correct at £90 per night 
for the three principal singers, £60 being nearer the mark ; but this sum is much too 
large, under any circumstances; for, however distinguished they may be, the main 
beauty of this management is in the ev and excellence of the whole ; and to 
attempt to detract from the just remuneration of the orchestra and choral, as well as 
the general body of performers, for any two or three individuals, is as unjust as it is 
impolitic. The ruin of the English stage proceeded from this cause, and now the 
deterioration of the opera appears to be rapidly following the same fatal career. Let 
managers determinately make a stand, and then the affair will resolve itself into its 
fair and legitimate course. 





MANCHESTER AMATEUR CHORAL SOCIETY. 
The first annual meeting of this society was held in the theatre of the Manchester 
Mechanics’ Institution, on Tuesday, the 2uth ult.; Wm. Birmingham, Esq., in -the 
chair. The report was read by the honorary secretary, from which it appeared that this 


society took its rise from the music classes connected with the three lyceums, organized 
and instructed by Mr. Weston. In October last, the first concert given by the Amateur 
Choral Society went off with great success, althvugh at that time only very few sub- 
scribers were enrolled. After that meeting, fifty readily offered themselves, and the 


society went on progrening in fame and respectability until the end of the. series, 
These concerts have been fully equal to any of the kind given in Manchester, and the 
addition of instrumental music has added much to their power and efficiency. The 
report concludes with stating that the receipts have been £120, and the expenditure 
£125, including rent, copies of music, and salaries.. Thanks were voted to Mr. 
Seymour, Mr. J. Isherwood, Mr. Banks, and Mr. Weston, and other Professors who 
have gratuitously assisted the institution. ‘ 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


During the last week, the lovers of music in this town have been highly gratified by 
the vocal efforts of the two Miss Smiths who, with voices equally as beautiful as their 
aunt’s, Miss Stephens (now Lady Essex,) and with a much better musical education, 
have been performing at the theatre here; which by the by is a very heautiful build- 
ing. The pieces that best suited the taste of this place were some popular airs 
harmonized as duets, by Mr. Smith, the brother of these ladies. It would be unjust 
not to mention that, to one of these pieces (The Light Guitar,) he has written a second 
voice part, that is both ingenious and effective, and which gives quite a new character 
to the thing. On Saturday these sweet singers, as they really are, took their benefit, 
and, as they merited, had a bumper. 

COLERAINE. 


On Wednesday sennight, the good people of this neighbourhood took it into their 
wise heads to drown their sorrow at the late electioneering farce in the “ independent” 
borough, by having recourse to the sweet anodyne of music, which, 

“* As the young wind, 
Born in some ocean shell, at first alarms 
The sleeping lilies nigh—but, upward sped, 
Gains power to burst and chase the stormy cloud 
That shades and threatens them.” 
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The programme on the occasion was selected with taste and judgment, and meager 
sustained by the respective artistes, commencing with a well-executed overture, whic 
was succeeded by one of Bishop’s prettiest glees, “ Blow, gentle gales,” sung by the 
Misses Searle and Mr. Dobson, with orchestral arrangements. This was followed hy 
Haydn’s “ Hymn to the Emperor” quartet, which was performed in good taste and in 
a masterly style. ‘The Misses Searle next sang “‘ Deh Conte,” a duet, which elicited 
the warmest applause. These ladies possess considerable taste as singers, and only 
require to come a little more before the public to have their merits duly appreciated. 
The next duet was, “I know a bank ;” and in this beautiful morceau by Horn, these 

oung ladies gave additional proof of their judgment, precision, and delicacy of taste. 

his duet was deservedly encored, Miss Searle, during the ety part of the concert, 
sang, “ The moonlight 1s preniiog o’er the sea, love,” decidedly one of our prettiest 
compositions belonging to serenade school. Miss Searle gave a truthful specimen 
of the Italian style of singing, in the popular cavatina, “ Come Innocente.” Mr. J. T. 
May's performance on the piano-forte gave general delight. Mr. Hopkins’s solo on 
the violoncello elicited considerable applause. The glee, “ Arouse thee, gallant war- 
rior,” sung by the Misses Searle and Mr. Dobson, was much applauded. “O’er the 
dark blue waters,” by the same gifted singers, was rapturously encored. Mr. Searle's 
solo on the flute was received with deserved applause; and Mr. Murray executed a 
solo on the violin in his usual masterly style. The overtures were performed with 
brilliant and striking effect. Those to “Jl Barbiere di Seviglia” and “ Egmont” were 
received with flattering applause. We cannot conclude without noticing the exquisite 
performance of a duet concertante on the piano-forte and violin, by Messrs. J. T. May 
and Murray. The concert concluded with “God save the Queen,” verse and chorus, 
which was executed in a chaste and finished style. It must be gratifying to those who 
contributed to getting up this concert, that the attendance was unusually large, and 
composed of the élite of the neighbourhood. 





HMiscellaneous. 


Mapame Catarant.—The “ France Musicale” informs us that this celebrated 
lady is alive and well at her Palazzo in Florence. Madame Catalani has no resi- 
dence at Como—Madame Pasta has a delightful villa on the banks of the beautiful 
lago, but she is in Poland, and the last letters render the most favourable accounts 
of her health and prosperity. 

ComMMEMORATION oF PurceLL.—On Thursday there was a very numerous 

thering of the members of the Purcell Club and other admirers of that gifted 
orca hag at Westminster Abbey ; when a selection from his sacred works, 
including the celebrated “Service,” in B flat, was performed in a most capital 
style. . Turle, the organist of the Cathedral, presided—and the choir was 
considerably augmented. 

Fuient or Tae Srxcine Brrps.—Madame Persiani and Signor Rubini, go to 
the Opera at Brussels, immediately after the close of her Majesty's Theatre, on an 
engagement for twelve nights—the terms are said to be a hundred pounds nightly 
for each. Madame Grisi will be accompanied by her cousin Ernesta Grisi, Signori 
Mario, Lablache, and F. Lablache, in the ratic tour, lately mentioned. 
“ Norma” and “I Puritani” are the operas intended to be performed; and the 
theatres where arrangements have already been concluded are, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Dublin, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 

Tue Hertrorpsuie GiEE Sincers.—During the late royal visit to the Earl 
and Countess Cowper, this Society had the honour to perform several choice 
morceaux of our’ national species of music. A temporary orchestre had been 
erected in one of the windows of the picture gallery cng Stamm where the 


banquet was served ; but, at the request of her Majesty, the singers were had into 
the apartment for the better effect of their performance, and were most flatter- 
ingly noticed by all the illustrious persons present. 
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Merrer.—The seventy-eighth birth-day of the composer of “ Medea” was 
celebrated last month at Bergamo, where he has sojourned during many years. 
Meyer was born at Mensdorf in Bavaria, and went to Italy in his nineteenth 
year ; he is consequently claimed as an artist by the Italians, and is universally 
respected by musical persons, and the whole capektion of the pleasant district in 
which he resides. 


Trar1an Oprra.—The season, which was intended to have closed on the 12th 
inst. it is said, will be prolonged to the 21st, to compensate the management for 
the loss sustained by the electioneering movements. 


Srontrn1.—This long favourite composer to the Prussian court, was lately 
condemned by the judicial tribunal of Berlin to six months’ imprisonment in a 
fortress, for having uttered expressions disrespectful to his Majesty. The king, 
however, having been convinced that the offence was unintentional and lo 
has commuted the sentence on condition that the composer leaves Prussia for 
seven months. 

Drury Lane Tueatre.—Mr. Macready does not intend to open Lane 
Theatre until boxing day, i. e. the 26th or rather the 27th of December, for 
Christmas da: will fall on a Saturday this year. It is reported that he has en- 

d Mr. Templeton as first tenor, and that Herr Staudigl, as well as Sig. 
Giubelei will be there. Mr. 'T. Cooke is to be the musical director. 


Promenave Concerts.—We are requested to correct a paragraph in our last. 
The‘ performances announced to take place at the Lyceum Theatre are the sole 
speculation of M. Laurent, the original importer of this species of entertainment 
into this country. We congratulate the “sixty” on their non-implication, and 
sincerely wish M. Laurent all the success his undertaking shall merit. 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


Italian Opera—this Evening, nee, and Tuesday. 
y, 


Concerts d’Eté at the Theatre Royal, Lane—every Evening. 

Promenades Musicales at the Surrey Zoological Gardens—this Evening, Mon- 
day, and Tuesday. 

Uperas at the Surrey Theatre—every night. 


WORK RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
“Tl think of thee when evening closes.”—J. R. Ling. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In answer to numerous applications and complaints from our provincial friends, it is respectfully 
stated that the ‘“‘ Musica Wor.p ” is published EVERY THURSDAY, AT TWELVE O’CLOCK, 
so that London readers may.be supplied in the course of the afternoon, and country Subscribers 
will receive their copies by the same evening’s post, or through their respective agents in the 
district where they reside. 

The terms of subscription for stamped copies, which ensures the most punctual delivery, are— 
sixteen shillings per annum, or four shillings per quarter, paid in advance. Parties requiring a 
single number may receive it promptly per post, by enclosing a four-penny piece in their order, 
post paid, to the office of the Journal in London. 

dents are requested to observe, that all letters for the Editor, Works for Review, &c., 
must henceforth be sent, post and carriage free, to the care of Mr. H. Cunningham, at the 
MusicaL Wortp Orrics, No. 1, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. Many delays and disap- 
pointments having occurred through their being addressed to the former publishers. It is also 
‘necessary to notice, that communications received after Tuesday cannot be available for the current 
week’s number. 

“ A Friend to Native Talent’’ will always find a congenial feeling in the Mustcat Wortp. 

** Messrs. Baines,’’ of Léeds, are thanked for their polite consideration. 

The Editors of several provincial papers, who have favoured us with notes, are thanked; we 
trust the irregularities alluded to are now remedied. . 























































PIANOFORTE. 
Mendelssohn’s Fourth Book of Original 
Melodies. ‘ Lieder ohne Work.”” - Ewer 


London Promenade Concerts, No. 41. 

“ Les Diamans de la Couronne ;”’ Ist 

set of quadrilles from Auber’s new 

Opera - - - - - _= Wessel 
Les Soirées de Londres, No. 52. “ Les 

Fleurs du Printemps ;”’ set of quadrilles 

as piano duets, by A. P. Hugo - - Ditto 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Series of Pianoforte Trios, No. 26, being 

Hummel’s op. 96, in E flat - - Ditto 
Ditto, No. 42, being Beethoven’s 16th 

trio in F flat, op. 70, No. 2. - - Ditto 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Series of Grand Duets Concertante, by 

L. van Beethoven, for piano and violin, 

revised by C. Czerny; No. 3 being 

sonata op. 12, No. 1, in D. - - Wessel 
Les Narcisses, No. 1. Solos for flute 

with accompaniment of piano. Frisch. 

Dal tuo Stellata - - - Ditto 
Osborne, G. A.—Marie, op. 88 - Chappell 
Ditto, translation from ‘ Guitarrero,” 


op. 39 - - - . - - Ditto 
Perry, E.—Airs from ‘ Roberto Deve- 
reux,” in 2 books - - - Ditto 


Czerny’s Rondino, from ditto, as aduet- Ditto 
VOCAL. 
Gulielmo.—“ Benedettoil giornoe ora”’- Ditto 





A YOUTH, aged 18, who has served five years in the Musical Profession, (par- 
ticularly to the study of the Pianoforte) wishes to place himself for two years with a Professor, 
to complete his studies, and to whom his present knowledge may be Prom acquisition. Address, 


Mr. Ward, at Mr. Lavenu’s Music Warehouse, 28, New Bond-street, Lon 





On the 2nd of August was published, price 1s. 6d. 
A SELF-INSTRUCTING 


FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


BY THE FRENCH MASTER AT GREEK-STREET ACADEMY, SOHO, 
AUTHOR OF “SKETCHES IN FRANCE,” EDITOR OF THE “ STUDENT,” ETC. 
Consisting of Twelve easy Lessons, wherein the parts of speech, with all the verbs, are 


exemplified by conversational phrases, cal 


easy to English persons. 


culated to render the Speaking of French 


CONTENTS. 


Lesson I.—On pronunciation—French Alpha- 
bet—Principles of Pronunciation—Union of 
Words—Of Accents—Articles, with exempli- 
fications—Phrases: On Meeting a Friend, 
Days of the Week, &c.—Fable in French and 
English, with Pronunciation. 

Lesson I1.—Pronouns — Personal, Possessive, 
Relative, and Demonstrative, neatly 
and exemplified in conversational Phrases— 
Cardinal Numbers—Phrases : Time of Day, &c. 
—Fable in French and English, with Pronun- 

, Ciation—Literal Translation : On Voltaire. 





“Lesson III.—Auxiliary Verbs, with exemplifi- 
cations — Anecdote in French and English 
with Pronunciation—Literal Translation : Vol- 
taire and Piron—Idiomatical Phrases — The 

Months, &c. 

Lesson IV.—Regular Verbs, &c.—Anecdote : 
Corneille, in French and English, with Pro- 
nunciation—Translation: Sur le jeu. 

Lesson V., &c.—Irregular Verbs — Anecdotes 
in French and English — Rules for Compo- 
sition — Exercises, with Key — Models of 
Letters, &c., &c. 


This Grammar will be found of great utility to masters, as the lessons are so con- 
cisely exemplified and complete in themselves, that the trouble attendant on using 


several works will be entirely obviated. 


traducteur, will be introduced into each lesson. 


H. Cunningham, Publisher, 1, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 


A portion of a grammar, vocabulary, and 
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